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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: SYRIA 


Area and Population 


Area: 185,170 square kilometers 
population: 8.5 million (1978 estimate) 
population growth rate: 3.5% annually 
Labor Force: 2.1 million 
Rural population as percentage of whole: 1960=63%; 1970 census 57% 
Currency: Syrian Lira (SL) SL 3.95 U.S. $1.00 
(monetary figures in millions of U.S. dollars) 


(estimated 
where available) 
% Change 
1979 
Income and Production 


GDP factored for inflation 
(constant prices) $6,457.67 $6,779. $7 ,355..8 


‘Money, International Liquidity and Banking 


Rate of change in Money Supply at Year end: 
Mil +27% +25% 17% 
M 2 +35% +25% 24% 
Official Reserves (millions) $ 589 $°:- Sil $678 
Bank Domestic Assets (millions)$2,349 $2,935 $3,434 


Balance of Trade and Payments Statistics 


Exports (f.o.b.) $1,076.0 $1,054. $1,670 
Imports (c.i.f.) $2,591.7 $1,054. $3,590 
(U.S. share %) (6%) (6%) (7%) 
Net Services Balance +137 -18 .4 N/A 
Net Official Transfers and 

Movement of Capital +1,362 +1,256.8 +2.,320 


Production Factors 


Agriculture (land cropped - '000 ha; Production - '000 tons): 
Wheat 1528/1217 1550/1588 1443/1319 
Barley 1021/ 336 960/ 600 1103/ 394 
Lentils 178/ 117 130/ 113 87/ 43 
Seed Cotton 187/ 395 169.1/379.9 169/ 340 
Sugar Beet 12/ 273 N/A/ 273 N/A/ 400 


Industry ('000) tons) 

Crude Petroleum | 9,100 9,900 
Phosphate Rock 425 800 
Cotton Yarn 27.8 N/A 
Cement N/A 
Electricity (1000,000 KWH) N/A 


* September 1978 figures 





SUMMARY 


The rapid rate of growth of Syrian GDP (averaging 13 percent in 1974-75) following the 
October 1973 War was eroded by inflation and a widening trade balance and declined to 
an average of 4 to 6 percent in 1977-78. The dislocations caused by a too rapid 
expansion of the economy manifested themselves in increased consumer demand that 
could not be matched by an increase in production. (The lag time in bringing 
investments on line was longer than expected.) These dislocations were exaggerated . 
for a short period by the effects of the Lebanese Civil War. Drastic measures designed 
to eliminate balance-of-trade and inflation problems, instituted in 1977, were continued 
in 1978. Although they secured their aim, they also brought about a drastic reduction in 
GDP growth. Massive Arab aid turned the economy around slightly in 1979. However, 
consumption remains high as privately held fareign exchange (now permitted to move 
with few restrictions) assumes an increasingly large portion of the import bilL 
Unemployment remains low thanks to large exports of labor to the Arabian Peninsula 
and govemment policies. With a large industrial base, extensive agricultural land, 
adequate water resources (in regional terms), an exportable surplus of petroleum, 
considerable skilled labor pool, a large reserve of privately held foreign exchange, and 
the legendary entrepreneurial. skills of Syrian businessmen, the objective conditions of 
the Syrian economy remain optimistic. Bottlenecks are largely managerial and 
ideological as the country attempts to find a balance between the stultifying socialism 
of the sixties and free-wheeling oligopoly capitalism of the fifties, which it replaced. 


Although the U.S. share of the Syrian market remains small, the opportunities for U.S. 
exports of technology hold great promise. U.S. exports continue to dominate markets in 
construction and petroleum equipment. The large volume of Syrian import needs in 
other sectors, particularly transportation, electronic data processing, and all aspects of 
food processing, are a challenge far exploitation by U.S. exporters. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


The Govemment of President Hafez al-Assad is now approaching its 10th year in office, a 
record unparalleled by any previous Syrian administration since independence was 
achieved in 1946. This regime has been marked by political moderation internally, a 
certain pragmatism in foreign policy, and rationalism in economic planning. By affirming 
the centrality of Syria to the solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the October 1973 War, 
paradoxically, led to a substantial improvement in U.S.-Syrian relations. However, the 
march of events, particularly Syria's conviction that the Camp David Accords are a threat 
to its vital interests, have led to a downtum in U.S.-Syrian political relations. However, 
Syria continues to seek a peaceful and saaaecnadahor aia solution to this problem, albeit on 
its own terms, while striving to insulate its economic and other bilateral relations from 
the negative consequences of the renewed strains. 


The extremely high rate of growth following the October 1973 War has leveled off. The 13 
percent average annual rate of increase in GDP (at constant prices) in 1974-75, fueled by 
generous loans and grants from abroad, higher prices for Syrian products such as 
petroleum, cotton, and phosphates, and increased expenditures of Syrian private capital as 
business confidence retumed, could not have been sustained indefinitely. By 1976, the 
economy was in trouble with problems fueled by the same foreign aid and internal 
borrowing that sparked growth. Growth had gone hand in hand with increased 
consumption, and imports of both capital and consumer goods and services climbed far 





more rapidly than exports, while domestic production failed to keep pace with increased 
demand. By 1976, the balance-of-payments (BOP) deficit reached $500 million and only 
a combination of severe import restrictions, increased foreign aid, and extensive use of 
private foreign exchange holdings restored equilibrium in 1977 and 1978. 


This stagnation began to lift in 1979. Through judicious use of massive increases in 
Arab aid (a result of decisions taken at the October 1978 Baghdad Conference), BOP 
performance has tumed around with a net increase in reserves in 1979 more than 
offsetting a deficit of about $100 million in 1978. Inflation has also been reduced to 
reasonable levels through the stratagem of diverting foreign aid receipts and 
grey-market immigrant remittances into consumer imports. Nonetheless, long-term 
structural problems. such as low productivity in public sector industry and an overly 
rigid and inefficient bureaucracy continue to inhibit increases in production. 
Government investment continues at a slow pace while the administration sets about 
digesting the prodigious number of projects completed before the mechanism of 
economy was prepared to absorb them. A series of liberalization measures designed to 
encourage the return of privately held capital to finance consumer goods imports lifted 
a substantial drain of official reserves and continue in effect. 


The revised Fourth Five-Year Plan (1976-80) was reissued in June 1977. (Copies of the 
Plan are available from the Office Arabe de Presse et Documentation, P.O. Box 3550, 
Damascus, S.A.R. for SL 150.) The Plan foresaw an increase in GDP per capita of 12 
percent annually and in per capita national income of 7.9 percent. Emphasis was 
Placed on agricultural and agro-industrial development, with a concurrent attempt to 
stem rural migration by improving rural living conditions. The Plan's basic goals were 
self-sufficiency rather than an increase in exportable commodities, with primary 
emphasis on foodstuffs and clothing. The Plan is a balanced document calling for 
com parable expansion in industry and construction as well 


The Fifth Five-Year Plan is now under preparation. It is expected to be a more modest 
document calling for $14 billion in investment in the 1981-85 time frame, much of which 
will be spent for the 40 percent of the Fourth Plan that was left uncompleted. Other ad 
hoc projects, not included in the ourth Plan, were completed so that overall investment 
might be said to have reached half that projected in the Plan. 


Syria seeks to make maximum use of foreign transfers and loans —the majority of which 
devolve to it as a "confrontation state" against Israel—to build a strong economy that 
will sustain itself and continue to grow when the flow of such outside funds diminishes. 
Syria's long-range planning is solidly grounded on the concept of developing existing 
resources and the supporting infrastructure, including transportation, ports, electric 
power, and communications. Accordingly, Syria has invited, for the first time since the 
late 1950's, Western oil companies to assist expansion of its increasingly important 
petroleum industry. So far, oil exploration contracts have been signed with four foreign 
com panies, three of which are American. 


Syria's arable lands have been heavily farmed since antiquity; much of the land as a 
consequence is no longer as productive as it once was. Agricultural development is, in 
*£ 





part, based on extensive irrigation works flowing from the recently completed (1975) 
Tabga Dam on the Euphrates River, which gives hope of bringing as much as an additional 
640,000 hectares under irrigation. The project, delayed in execution by its very size, may. 
require extensive replanning as technology in the closing years of this century continues 
to change rapidly. In the short run, the project has given Syria an excess of electric 
power, which is, or soon will be, exported to Lebanon, Jordan, and Turkey. Outside the 
Euphrates Basin, Syria seeks to improve both the quantity and quality of agricultural 
yields with the technical assistance of organizations such as the Aleppo-based 
International Center of Agricultural Research in Dry Areas, the FAO, and a number of 
other international and Arab League agencies. USAID is nearing completion of an 
agricultural sector assessment and proceeding with other agricultural related projects. 


Several new hotels have been opened, including Sheraton, Meridien, and two smaller first 
class establishments. With a third luxury hotel now nearing completion, the dearth of 
adequate accom modations for foreigners should soon be a bad memory. The situation in 
the provinces, however, is less satisfactory, with only the port city of Lattakia boasting 
small hotels that maintain acceptable Westem standards. Another recent development has 
been the formation of three mixed private/public sector companies for developing tourism 
services. 


The success of Syria's ambitious economic development program depends on a number of 
factors: the absence of war, continued internal stability, development of a trained cadre 
capable of executing and administering the economic development of the country, and a 
continued inflow of foreign money to help pay far the necessary goods and services until 
such time as the Syrian economy generates enough production to take off on its own. 
Dependent to a large extent at this stage for its economic development upon foreign 
largess, the Syrian economy is vulnerable to outside political pressures. At this writing, 
Arab aid continues to flow generously. A massive increase occurred in 1979 as a result of 
the November 1978 Baghdad Conference. The U.S. economic assistance program 
continued through 1979 at a level of $100 million annually, including some PL- 480 
shipments although it will be down sharply in 1980. (A summary of USAID's program 
follows.) Other major aid donors to Syria are the Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany), the IBRD, and the Soviet Union, bringing total aid expected to Syria in 1979 
and 1980 to an estimated $L5 billion. Although still relatively insignificant, a number of 
steps have been taken by Damascus to encourage foreign private investment. Most 
important has been the signing of investment guarantee agreements with the United 
States (OPIC), France, West Germany, and Switzerland. 


The 1977 budget of $4.6 billion, divided into $2.1 billion far operating expenses and $2.4 
billion for investment or development, was not fully spent. Although the operating budget 
was probably slightly overspent, investment expenditures were only 60 percent of the 
program. The 1978 budget ($2.9 billion far operating expenses plus $2.8 billion for 
investment ) was spent along similar lines although final figures are not in. The projected 
1980 budget is not yet finished. Early estimates indicate a minimum $400 million increase 
in the operating budget to cover large-scale salary increases but other increases are 
limited to cover inflation. 





Phosphates: 


Syria has phosphate reserves estimated at 600 million tons of high chlorine (0.15-0.25 
percent) ore. Production began in 1971 with 20,000 tons and attained 857,000 tons in 
1975 befare falling back to 425,000 tons in 1977. Responding to improved prices, Syrian 
production staged a comeback in 1978, with confirmed production of 747,000 tons. This 
however, is still short of the current production capacity of 12 million tons annually, 

there are unconfirmed press reports that 1979 production was higher than 
1978. Existing production is concentrated at three points, built with Romanian, Polish, 
and Bulgarian assistance, near Palmyra in central Syria. 


Mined phosphate is currently trucked to Tartous for export. The port has storage 
facilities for 50,000 tons and can load 1,000 tons an hour. Work is now underway, 
scheduled far completion by the end of this year, to increase the port's storage capacity 
to 140,000 tons. A railway from the mines to Homs should also be completed by the end 
of this year. Total exparts in 1978 were 919,800 tons (worth $22.4 million) as opposed to 
419,600 tons (worth $14.7 million) in 1977. Exports went to Romaina — one-half), 
Lebanon, North Karea, South Karea, and China. 


Syria's current Five-Year Plan (1976-80) calls far upgrading Syria's annual production 
capacity to 3 millim tons. As part of this program, the Government has issued tenders 
for a study of its three phosphate mines currently in operation to determine the 
methods and equipment needed to upgrade capacity. The. state-owned phosphate mining 
company has also purchased one production unit (200,000 tons capacity) and plans to 
purchase another, as well as a new washing plant (the latter probably from Romania). 
Finally, there are reports of a joint venture between Syria and an Italian firm, ENI, to 
explore, develop, and market new phosphate reserves. The total investment, $80-$90 
million, will include both technical assistance and purchase of up to 1 million tons per 
year of producticn. 


Up until now, Syria's only existing fertilizer plant has been a nitrogen facility in Homs, 
which produced 76,800 tons (well below full capacity) in 1978. Creusot Loire (France) 
has completed work on a 1,000 ton-per-day am monia-urea plant in Homs and is in the 
process of tuming over the plant to the Syrians. Also essentially completed is a 450,000 
ton-per-year triple super phosphate plant, built by Romania. There are indications that 
both plants will have problems in starting production and in reaching full capacity 
because of technical problems, as well as marketing difficulties. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: 


Syrian oil productim rose steadily from 1 million metric tons in 1968 to a peak of 10 
million tons in 1976. It has since stabilized at approximately 9 million tons annually, 
with little likelihood of any new increase barring major new discoveries. Five fields are 
being exploited (Rumeilan, Karachuk, Suweidiyeh, Jebisseh, and Aliane), all near the 
Syria, Turkey, Iraq triangle. All but the Jehisseh field produce alow API (21-250), high 
sulphur crude (4.5-9.5 percent). Jebisseh has estimated reserves of 50 million toms 
40.50 API, low sulphur crude. Overall Syrian reserves are estimated at 13 billion tons 
of which 300 ‘millim are deemed recoverable using current technology. A new 
reservoir survey is being done at this writing to confirm these estimates. 





Syrian crude oil exparts have averaged 7 million metric tons annually since 1977, the 
bulk of them to Western Europe. Syria also imports annually over 2 million tons sweet, 
high API crude far a mix in its refineries. These imports may have risen to 3.5 million 
during 1979. This figure can be expected to almost double once the Romanian built 
Banias refinery comes on stream during this year. Syria presently imports a wide 
variety of refined product that should be cut drastically once Banias goes on stream. 
This should partially offset loss of expart revenues for Syrian crude that will go into 
new refinery. On balance, Syria benefits by exporting its crude, sold on short-term 
contracts and the spot market, and substituting Iraqi crude purchased through pipeline 
under agreement guaranteeing Persian Gulf posted prices for Damascus. Unless new 
reserves are found, increasing domestic consumption may reverse the present favorable 
petroleum trade balance by the late 1980's. 


Domestic refinery production in 1977 reached 3.6 million tons. The breakdown was: fuel 
oil - 37 percent; gas oil - 31 percent; gasoline 10 percent; naptha (a significant export 
item) — 5 percent; kerosene - Il percent; and LPG, asphalt, and sulphur accounting for 6 
percent total. The only refinery presently in operation is at Homs, with 5 million tons 
capacity and a new expansion now projected to raise capacity by a further 300,000 
tons. Homs, like the new Banias refinery, uses a 50/50 mixture of domestic and 
imported crude although the imported percentage can be increased. Once the Banias 
refinery is on stream, Syrian refining capacity will exceed Il million tons. 


Syria is accelerating effarts to discover new petroleum reserves.. A new, more 
accom modating goverment policy, combined with a fortuitous reassessment of Syrian 
geophysical data by Western oil companies, has led to the signing of 
exploration/exploitation contracts with four Western oil firms: PECTEN (SHELL, U.S.), 
Samoco (Coastal States Gas), Marathon Oil, and Chad (a Panama-based firm). The two 
first-named have already commenced wildcat operations in Syria with Marathon 
expected to begin serious survey work this year. Syrian Petroleum Company efforts so 
far have turned up, with Soviet and Romanian assistance, four small, marginal fields 
whose potential has not yet been fully assessed. Syria has also recently signed a 
contract with the French firm ENTREPOSE to construct a $60 million gas-gathering 
and liquification plant in northeast Syria to process 58,000 tons of associated petroleum 
gas annually. This will substitute for the importation of bottled LPG and provide raw 
materials and a new energy source for other industries. 


As a result of the October 1978 rapprochement between Iraq and Syria, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company pipeline from Mosul to Banias was reopened. An agreement signed 
in February 1979 stipulated a throughput of 14 million tons annually, of which Syria 
could purchase 5 millim tons at Persian Gulf posted prices. Although not as favorable 
as the old contract that lapsed in 1976 (and led to the closing of the pipeline), the new 
agreement provides $120 million in revenues and import savings for Syria on an annual 
basis. 


Textiles: 


Syria has long been known far the quality of its textiles; Damascene cloth is prized in 
Europe and Persia. Most private firms of this ancient industry were nationalized in 1965 
and 2 years later reorganized into 13 large state corporations. Some private ownership 
continues, notably in the weaving industry, but the textile industry as a whole is guided 
by the public sector. Syria is the Arab world's third largest producer of cotton (after 





Egypt and the Sudan), and textiles are the country's primary manufacturing industry. 
The 1978 public sectar production of cotton and other yarns was 26,000; of wool and silk 
carpets 86,500 square meters; of stockings and underwear 1.2 million dozens; of silk and 
cotton textiles 2.7 million tons; and of woolen cloth Ll] million tons. Ginned cotton in 
1978 amounted to 150,000 tons (155,000 tons in 1977); 75 percent of Syria's ginned cotton 
is exported. 


Syria exparted 120,000 tons of raw cotton worth $209 million in 1977 and 126,000 tons 
worth $168.5 million in 1978. Most raw cotton exports are to Italy, USSR, France, and 
West Germany. Exports of woven textiles and other textile articles were $33.5 million 
in 1978, essentially unchanged from 1977. Much of this export is accounted for by the 
private sector. Syrian imports of textile material (mainly synthetic and other yarns and 
threads) rose to $100.8 milli up from $72.8 million in 1977. 


The Syrian textile manufacturing industry employs 31,000 workers; manufacturing units, 
concentrated in Damascus, Homs, Hamah, and Aleppo, contain 336,000 spindles and 
3,750 looms. An ambitious $250 million expansion and modernization program has been 
underway under both the Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans. Nine large projects are 
under construction that are intended to add 432,000 spindles to existing production 
capacity, as well as new plants for ready-made clothes and other woven products, and 
which in theory will raise the propartion of ginned cotton utilized locally to 60 percent. 
So far, however, Syrian production has stagnated, and the ratio of actual production to 
Planned capacity in yarns has fallen to under 50 percent. High tumover, poor 
supervision, labor redundancy, and a general glut in the international cotton trade were 
the main problems afflicting the industry. 


Agriculture: 


Syrian agricultural production had a poor year in 1979. Major domestic crops, wheat 
and barley, suffered due to adverse weather. Cost of commodity imports rose since the 
unit prices and quantities imported (particularly corn, barley, soybean meal, and rice) 
were substantially higher than in the recent past. For political and other reasons, the 
retail prices for almost all basic staples are controlled and kept very low. 


The public and, to a lesser extent, the private sectors have launched new and/or 
accelerated earlier effarts to develop Syria's agricultural and related infrastructure. 
Work has been carried out in reclaiming additional arable land below the Euphrates 
Dam, tree planting of the proposed 1,000 kilometers-long "green line” from the south to 
the north, completing sugar beet factories and expanding poultry production. Extra 
effarts have also been made to expand availability and use of agricultural production 
inputs such as fertilizer, pesticides, improved and higher yielding seed varieties, and 
irrigatim facilities. 


In view of the fact that over 85 percent of the wheat and over 95 percent of barley is 
sowed on unirrigated lands, the final out-tums of these crops are greatly influenced by 
the amount and timeliness of rainfall and other weather conditions. The delayed 





announce ment of price support programs to producers and others creates a situation 
whereby farmers have to rely on previous season's prices in making their planting 
decisions. Crop and farm practices are still largely determined on a traditional basis. 


The Goverment has stated its intention to place heavy emphasis on developing the 
agricultural sector in the Five-Year Plan. However, decisions aimed at securing 
autarky and poor weather have caused Syria to fail to realize its considerable 
potential. With the installatim of a new Cabinet, including the appointment of the 
former dean of the Agricultural College to be the new Minister of Agriculture, early 
expectations are far renewed dedication and greater vigor in moving ahead with 
agricultural developm ent. 


Prospects for 1980 wheat and barley crops appear favorable at this time, and there 
should be further expansion in the poultry and livestock sectors. Cotton and tobacco 
production are projected to decline, but sugar beets, vegetables, and fruit production 
will be up. 


Agriculture commodity imports this year, particularly from the United States, will rise, 
but the rate of growth will be somewhat lower than that registered in 1979. The U.S. 
direct agricultural exparts (as contrasted with reexports to Syria from Lebanon and 
Jordan) rose 231 percent from 13.5 million in 1977-78 to 44.7 million in 1978-79. 


AID Program in Syria: 


The U.S. Agency far International Development (USAID) has been providing assistance 
to Syria since 1975 to promote Syria's economic and social development and to help in 
improving U.S.-Syrian relations and the cause of peace in the Middle East. Funding for 
the USAID program has run about $90 million annually, excluding PL-48 shipments with 
the principal elements during the FY 1975-78 period being improvement of the 
Damascus water supply system ($63 million), a highway from Damascus to the 
Jordanian border ($46 million), Euphrates irrigation maintenance ($18 million), rural 
electrification ($35 million), Lattakia-Tartous highway ($60 million); and commodity 
import loans ($105 milli). The FY 1979 program of $90 million included, along with a 
Commodity Input Program (CIP) of $20 million, loans far provincial water supplies 
($17.6 million), rural roads ($26.4 million), rural schools ($I million), and $15 million in 
grants. The grants included funding for ongoing projects in English language training, 
general participant training, the technical health institute, and a new grant for 
agricultural education ($6 million), and remote sensing ($3.5 million). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Following the resumption of relations between the United States and Syria in June 
1974, American exports to Syria accelerated. U.S. sales to Syria jumped from $39.6 
million in 1974 to $272 million in 1976; the latter, thanks to the delivery of $105 million 
worth of Boeing aircraft to Syrian Arab Airlines and $16 million worth of General 
Electric locomotives and parts. 


Exports remain static during 1977-78 at about $140 million annually but almost doubled 
in 1979 to $229 million. Syrian exports to the United States on the other hand 
previously confined to approximately $10 million annually worth of Lattakia tobacco and 
hides suddenly jumped and reached the $65 million mark in 1979 because of petroleum 
sales. 
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However, it should be noted that this dramatic increase in U.S. trade with Syria is 
almost exclusively in the realm of sales. Syrians appreciate the quality of U.S. goods 
and services and are often willing to pay higher prices for them, but so far not a single 
construction, or tumkey project, has been granted to an American firm. 


ee en tolerates a small but flourishing private 

— principally in some areas of real estate, import/export, textiles, retailing, 
Caparica, agriculture, tourism, and transport — the public sector is the major 
buyer. American firms, outside a few fields, in open competition against European and 
Japanese firms, do not fare well. Despite the relative internal political stability 
imposed by the Assad Govemment, tensions remain discouragingly high in the region. 
These tensions are particularly felt in Syria, which is not oly oe of the principal 
actors in the Arab-Israeli dispute, but is now engaged in a peacekeeping operation in 
neighboring Lebanon. Lastly Syrian dissatisfaction with Camp David has poisoned the 
atmosphere in the United States. 


The causes far poor U.S. performance can be distilled to a slightly simplistic 
explanation: U.S. firms have little knowledge of the market and attempt to cover the 
risk induced by this ignorance through higher prices that puts them out of the 
competition. In contrast, European and Japanese firms, often with the close 
cooperation of their governments, can usually offer a more attractive financing 
package then can their American competitiors, who often must depend more on 
com mercial financing rates. A healthy sign for the future is the EXIM Bank's more 
aggressive posture. In this regard, U.S. and foreign banks regard Syria as a first-class 
credit risk. An OPIC agreement was signed in 1976, but no guarantees have yet been 
granted for Syria. Loans and guarantees offered by these institutions would help make 
American firms mare competitive. 


Moreover, certain Syrian business practices exasperate Americans even with long 
experience in the Middle East. The Syrian bureaucracy can be cumbersome and 
inefficient. Another problem is that the Syrian Government often requires bid and 
performance bonds for goverment tenders equal to 5 and 10 percent, respectively, of 
the contract price. 


More than $500 millim in U.S. sales since restoration of relations demonstrates that 
Americans can do business in Syria. U.S. businesses that have scored successes in the 
Syrian market invariably offer a quality product or service at a competitive price and 
are willing to make frequent trips to Syria to promote their enterprise. Syrians like to 
do business on a face-to-face basis, and businesses willing to invest time and effort in 
personal contact with Syrian buyers will often find contract specifications and 
conditions can be negotiated in a mutually satisfactory way. American businesses 
successful in the Syrian market almost always work closely with reputable local 
representatives. Local registered representatives are invaluable in alerting foreign 
businesses to trade opportunities, making introductions and contracts, and preparing 
translations. 


The greatest advantage enjoyed by a U.S. firm in the Syrian market is the quality and 
reputation of its product and service. Furthermore, some of the best regarded 
American enterprises coincide with Syrian economic development needs. 





The Government desires to involve U.S. firms in all phases of its growing petroleum 
industry including exploration and drilling in partnership with the Syrian Petroleum 
Company, pipeline construction, refinery and oil field equipment sales, and services 
contracts. America’s excellent reputation in irrigation technology and agricultural 
development should help U.S. firms seeking to assist Syria in developing this key 
sector. Other promising fields for U.S. enterprises include design and construction of 
tourism facilities, development of communications systems, sales of vehicles, 
electronic data processing, food processing, medical equipment and technology, textile 
machinery, and construction, agricultural, and materials-handling equipment. 
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